ENGLISH   FRIENDSHIPS

Pan." It was a curious commentary on the man's
tenacity of interest and purpose that, although he made
nearly seven hundred productions in his life, the play
of the " Boy Who Would Never Grow Up " tugged most .at
his heart. Nor did Barrie ever weary of telling him how
the play began as a nursery tale for children; how their
insistent demand to "tell us more" made it the "longest
story in the world"; how, when one pirate had been
killed, little Peter (the original of the character, now a
soldier in the great war) excitedly said: "One man
isn't enough; let's kill a lot of them."

No one will be surprised to know that in connection
with "Peter Pan" is one of the most sweetly gracious
acts in Frohman's life. The original of Peter was sick
in bed at his home when the play was produced in
London. The little lad was heartsick because he could
not see it. When Frohman came to London Barrie
told him about it.

"If the boy can't come to the play, we will take the
play to the boy," he said.

Frohman sent his company out to the boy's home with
as many "props" as could be jammed into the sick-room.
While the delighted and excited child sat propped up
in bed the wonders of the fairy play were unfolded
before him. It is probably the only instance where a
play was done before a child in his home.

As most people know, Barrie, at his own expense,
erected a statue of Peter Pan in Kensington Gardens as
his gift to the children of London who so adored his play.
It was done as a surprise, for the statue stood revealed one
May Day morning, having been set up during the night.

When he planned this statue Barrie mentioned it
casually to Frohman, and said nothing more about it,
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